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The Lyre Bird finds in the south-eastern portion of Aus-. 
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tralia a region peculiarly adapted to its nature. At a variable 
distance from the sea rises a range of mountains, the swell 
of which is undulating rather than precipitous, while the 
summits expand into immense open downs and grassy plains. 
These are studded with belts and forests of trees, and appear 
like a succession of vast parks. As the hills and plateaus 
sink into the cup-like depression of the interior, marshy 
grounds alternate with parched and sterile barrens ; but sea- 
ward, the soil is of almost inconceivable richness. Here, a 
tropical luxuriance prevails. Forests of immense, ever ver- 
dant, blooming trees, are broken by rich meadow-like dis- 
tricts admirably suited to grazing purposes. Indeed, the 
country as described, is so charming, that it might be con- 
sidered almost a Paradise were it not for the intense heat of 
summer, increased, as it is, by the hot dry winds which 
blow southward from more northerly regions. Parching 
droughts are succeeded by torrents of rain, which, collecting 
on the hills and plains, and advancing through their stream- 
lets, pour in swollen floods down the mountain sides to the 
sea, carrying destruction on every hand. Thus are the sea- 
ward slopes washed into gullies and ravines, which are left 
obstructed by fallen trees and branches. Over these active 
nature soon spreads a mantle of greenness and bloom, by 
means of rapidly growing creeping vines, forming almost in- 
accessible fastnesses. In these secluded haunts the Lyre 
Bird hides itself from the gaze of man. It is found over a 
larg^ extent of country, but is peculiar to the mountain dis- 
tricts of Australia, and especially to those on the south- 
eastern face of the continent. Two species are known ; one, 
Menura superba, the well-known Lyre Bird, the other a 
closely allied species, Menura Albertii. 

Australia is a country of wonders, where even the leaves 
of the trees are so disposed that they present but little surface 
to the scorching sun, and, consequently, are almost valueless 
for shade ; and where, both in the vegetable and animal 
world, are curious forms existing nowhere else on the globe. 
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Here is a rich display of birds with gorgeous plumage, and 
here also are found many remarkable only for their unlike- 
ness to all others. Among the latter is a family, the mem- 
bers of which, with their peculiarly large feet, scratch up 
grass, herbage, and soil, and throwing these backward, in 
concentric circles, finally raise a mound which forms a verit- 
able hot-bed. In this they deposit their eggs, and the heat 
engendered by the decaying vegetable matter quickens the 
life-germ, as in ordinary hatching does the warm body of 
the brooding mother. 

What is especially curious is that the Lyre Bird, while in- 
cubating its eggs in the method common to birds, has a sim- 
ilar habit of raising mounds which it devotes to a wholly 
diiferent purpose. These elevations seem to be intended as 
orchestras for the display of musical powers, and both morning 
and evening they betake themselves thither, frequently while 
they whistle, sing, or imitate the notes of other birds, raising 
and spreading their tails with all the pride of the peacock. 
M. Isidore Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, refers both the Lyre 
Birds and the "Mound Builders" to one family, that of the 
MegapodidrjB, or the Great Feet. It is by no means won- 
derful that this thought should have suggested itself to the 
mind of the learned naturalist, for there certainly is, iii 
several respects, a striking similarity between the Lyre Bird 
and the Megapodes, a resemblance so strong as to be per- 
ceived even by the casual observer. But this similarity 
seems capable of explanation on other grounds than those 
of a family relationship, nor need we even suppose that the 
birds in question belong to the same order. 

The Lyre Bird has been known for more than half a cen- 
tury, but possibly, our fullest information is derived from 
the English naturalist, Gould, who, with his wife, travelled in 
Australia for the purpose of ornithological investigation 
more than twenty years ago, and who since has, from time 
to time by his correspondence, obtained facts of much im- 
portance to ornithological science. To his pen, and to her 
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almost magic pencil, we are largely indebted for our knowl- 
edge of Australian birds. The pictures of both artists are 
so life-like that we might well be pardoned for forgetting 
that we had never heard the music of their songsters, nor 
beheld the flowering vine where it grew. 

The whole collection of birds, forming the originals of 
Gould's "Birds of Australia," was purchased by Dr. Thomas 
B. Wilson and presented to the Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences in Philadelphia, — a gift to a noble institution of his 
native city, in which America has reason to rejoice. In 
this collection, along with other specimens of the Lyre Bird, 
may be seen that which furnished the half size illustration 
of Gould. It is somewhat faded by time, but otherwise is 
in a good state of preservation. From this bird our artist 
has given the cut heading the present article. 

The bird is about the size of the common fowl. Its gen- 
eral plumage is of a dull leaden, or chocolate brown color, 

brightened on the wings, chin 
and front part of the throat 
with a reddish tinge, which is 
much richer during the mating 
season. The peculiar beauty of 
the bird, however, lies in its tail, 
which is in perfection only four 
or five months of the year. 
This appendage consists of six- 
teen feathers, twelve of which, 
as seen in the engraving, are 
furnished with loose, slender and 
flowing barbs, which are so distant from each other that their 
effect is that of a background of light and elegant tracery. 
Figure 80 shows a section from one of these feathers, the 
barbs, many of which are seven inches in length, having 
been cut away on either side of the central stem. Four 
of these feathers are of a closer texture near the base where 
firmness is required. The two unpiiant middle feathers are, 




Section from loosely barbed Feather, 
natural size. 
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on the outside, destitute of barbs, except a slight fringe 
near the termination. On the inner side there is a narrow 
vane gently expanding to a little Fig. si. 

more than half an inch at the widest 
part, but contracting towards the end. 
These feathers bend on either side 
over the delicate tracery, heightening 
its effect by their decided lines, as 
best seen in fig. 79. Figure 81 pre- 
sents two sections, a from the ter- 
minal curve, and b from the middle 
of one of these rigid feathers. 

But that which gives character to 
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the whole is the arrangement of the 
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Two sections, natural size, a from 
terminal curve; b from middle 
portion of one of the central, 
rigid feathers. 



external feathers. These curve in 

such a manner that the two together 

form the outline of an ancient lyre, an appearance so striking 
as to confer on the birds their popular 
name. These two feathers contrast 
with the middle ones by presenting 
vanes, wide on the inner side, on the 
whole length of the shaft. These 
vanes, are apparently frilled, but this 
singular effect exhibited at a in figure 
82, which is a section, half size, from 
one of the exterior feathers, is pro- 
duced by an alternate omission of bar- 
bules on the barb, as seen at b, fig. 82, 
which is a single barb. As the barbs 
are seen edgewise, they present, in the 
naked spaces, the appearance of trans- 
parency, and are usually so described. 
The microscope, however, proves that 
in these portions the barbs are not 

devoid of color. These two outer feathers are of one or 

more shades of brown and ash color, lighter than the general 




a, Section, half-size, from one 
of the external feathers; 
&, single barb. 
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plumage, and are tipped with black-. In running the tail is 
lowered and held horizontally, and when of full size it is 
nearly two feet in length. 

Gould describes the Lyre Bird (Menura superba) as soli- 
tary, never more than one pair, and frequently only one bird 
being found in the same covert. It is extremely shy, and of 
all birds is the most difficult to capture, this being ascribed 
in part to its extraordinary powers of running and in part 
to the nature of the ground it inhabits, traversed as that is 
by immense, obstructed gullies and ravines. It seldom or 
never attempts to escape by flight, but like the Texan Guan, 
belonging to the Penelopidse, frequently ascends trees to a 
considerable height, by leaping from branch to branch. 

One mode of procuring specimens is by wearing the tail of 
a full plumaged male in the hat. The poor bird is deceived, 
and, approaching to greet a companion, easily falls a victim 
to the gunner. Any unusual sound, such as a shrill whistle, 
generally induces it to show itself for an instant ; if this 
favorable moment is not seized instantly, the next it may 
be half way down a gully. None are so successful in the 
capture of these birds as are the native blacks of Australia. 
Restless and active, the Menura is constantly engaged in 
traversing the brush from one end to the other, and the 
mountain sides from the top to the bottom of the gullies, 
whose steep and rugged acclivities present no obstacle to 
its long legs and powerful and muscular thighs. It is also 
said to be capable' of performing the most extraordinary 
leaps, frequently using this method of escape from its 
enemies. 

Independently of its loud, full call, which can be heard 
reverberating over the gullies at least a quarter of a mile, it 
possesses an "inward and varied song, the lower notes of 
which can only be heard when the listener is within a few 
feet of the singer." This animated strain frequently ceases 
suddenly and then recommences with a low snapping sound, 
ending in an imitation of another Australian singer, the 
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Satin Bird, and is always accompanied with a tremulous mo- 
tion of the tail. 

Through a letter written from Sydney, Australia, by Dr. 
George Bennett, and published in the "Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society," London, we learn something of the Lyre 
Bird in a state of captivity. 

The bird, described in the letter of Dr. Bennett, had been 
captured when so young that it was only just able to feed 
itself. It was in the possession of a gentleman who, when 
he first obtained it, fed it with great care and regularity on 
worms, grubs, German paste and beef chopped very fine, 
but as it grew older he added hemp seed, bread, etc. ; in 
short, treating it as he would any member of the Thrush 
family. Of many specimens, of all ages, which he pur- 
chased as companions, this was the only one which survived, 
the others, brought from the Illawara district, lived but a 
short time. Apparently healthy and well when they 
whistled at dusk in the evening, the morning would present 
only a lifeless form. Others kept in an aviary in Sydney, 
survived their captivity but six months. 

On the fourth of January, no indication of sex could be 
ascertained from the plumage of the individual described. 
Twenty days afterwards, when the bird was two years and 
four months' old, two of the peculiar feathers of the male 
were developing. 

This bird was in a constant state of restless activity, run- 
ning rapidly about the spacious aviary in which it was con- 
fined, and leaping upon and over the stones and branches 
placed in the enclosure, yet with all its restlessness it would 
follow the call of its owner and take food from the hands of 
those to whom it was accustomed. It mocked with great 
accuracy the Piping Crow, Wonga Pigeon, Parrots and 
various other birds in the same aviary and in the vicinity, 
and about dusk in the evening was often heard to utter its 
own peculiar whistle. 

Even in Australia this bird was so highly prized that a 
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liberal offer could not induce the possessor to part with it to 
send to England. 

Another letter from Melbourne, Australia, written to Gould, 
informs us that the nestling bird is extraordinarily helpless ; 
when taken forcibly from the nest, it walked most awk- 
wardly, with its legs bent inwards, frequently falling, appa- 
rently from want of strength to move the large and heavy 
bones of its legs properly, and this at a time when its height 
was sixteen inches, and when its wings and tail were already 
furnished with feathers, although the body was still clothed 
with down, which, as well as the feathers, was of a dark 
brown color. When taken from the nest, the bird screamed 
loudly, and the mother, notwithstanding the proverbial shy- 
ness of the species, actuated by her maternal fondness, tried 
in various ways to deliver the captive. A shot was the re- 
ward of her devotion, and with its mother near it, the young 
Menura soon became silent and quiet. Afterward its cries 
for its natural protector being answered by an imitation of 
the mother's voice, it was easily led by the sound and soon 
became very tame. It was exceedingly voracious, but ate 
wholly in the manner of the Passeres, the nestlings of which 
hold the open beak in a vertical position, requiring food to 
be dropped therein. It was sustained principally by worms 
and the larvae of ants, and when occasionally it picked up 
the latter for itself it never was able to swallow them, the 
muscles of the neck not having gained sufficient power to 
effect the required jerk and throwing back of the head. 
Remaining for an unusually long time in the nest, the young 
Menura, like the passerine birds in general, possesses the 
instinct of cleanliness. 

The habits of Menura Albertii are very similar to those of 
its better known relative ; the former, like the latter, being 
famous for its most extraordinary mocking capabilities. 
Commencing his song before the dawn of day, in fact being 
the earliest of song-birds, he continues till about an hour 
after sunrise, besides his own peculiar note imitating the 
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cries of all the birds in the bush. He then becomes silent 
and remains so during the day until about an hour before 
sunset, when he again commences singing and playing about 
until it is quite dark. 

This species chooses sandy localities and feeds wholly on 
insects, mingled with a considerable proportion of sand, but 
is without the crop found among the gravel-using Rasores. 

It commences building in May, lays its eggs in June, and 
hatches its young in July. Choosing some bare rock where 
there is a sufficient shelter for a lodgement, it builds an 
oven-shaped nest, outwardly constructed of sticks or roots, 
tendrils, or the leaves of palms, and lined with soft green 
mosses, or the skeleton leaf of the parasitical tree ferns, — 
a substance almost as elastic as horse hair. This nest is 
completely rain proof and has the entrance on one side. 

A nest of this species, with two eggs, is deposited in the 
British Museum. The nest is about two feet in length, by 
sixteen inches in breadth, and is domed over except at one 
end. The eggs, about the size of those of the common fowl, 
are of a deep purplish chocolate, irregularly blotched and 
freckled with a darker color. 

The nestling is covered with ivhite down and remains six 
weeks in the nest. 

In this species the male bird is about four years old before 
he acquires his full tail ; the two centre curved feathers are 
the last to make their appearance. 

Of the nest of M. superba we find no equally clear descrip- 
tion, but it appears very nearly to resemble that of M. Al- 
bertii. The eggs of the former species are said to be of a 
lighter color, and the young to be blind as well as helpless. 

The method of nest building, the helplessness of the 
young, and their passerine manner of feeding, taken in con- 
nection with the structure of the Menuridoe, all point to a 
position considerably higher than the Megapodes. It is true, 
the young are covered with clown, but exceptions occur 
among the Fissirostral birds, as for instance, the Night Hawk 
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and the Whip-poor-will of the Caprimulgidce, both of which 
are downy at birth ; and the MenUridce may present a similar 
exception in the group of the Passeres, where the young are 
nearly if not entirely nude. 

Gray placed Menura among the Wrens. Jerdon assigned 
it a position intermediate between the Walking Birds, — ^in- 
cluding the common fowl and the Pigeons and Doves, — and 
the higher Land Birds. 

Most ornithologists of the present day unite in consider- 
ing it as a member of the Passeres, that group which in- 
cludes our Thrushes, Wrens, Pewees, Humming Birds, 
Sparrows, Crows and all the multitude of their kind. 

Professor Huxley has examined a portion of its anatomy 
with care, and while referring Menura to a group equivalent 
to the Passeres, sees so many distinctions between this and 
all other passerine genera, that he places it in a section of 
this group alone, no other birds iu the world answering to 
the Lyre Birds. 

Nitzsch, who with equal care, examined Menura in refer- 
ence to plumage, reaches the same conclusion, that it is un- 
doubtedly a passerine genus, but that in certain respects it 
differs from every other, while manifesting a relationship to 
the Wrens, the Thrushes, the Dippers and several other 
allied families. 

From all these considerations the probabilities of the 
case seem to be, that the Lyre Birds are neither Wrens nor 
Thrushes, nor members of any other family to which they 
appear to be most nearly allied ; but that they may be the 
living representatives of a group which preceded one, or 
either, or all of these various families ; and, that under a 
passerine form, they repeat some of the peculiarities of the 
Megapodes and of their near connections, in the line of ascent, 
the Oracidoe and Penelopidce; at the same time reasserting, 
in a general way, their resemblance to the Walking Birds, 
while exhibiting a fundamentally passerine nature. In the 
same manner does each of the vertebrate classes repeat, 
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within its own type, characteristics of lower forms of life ; 
and thus do all the higher animals in their embryonic condi- 
tion, pass through stages representing the lower vertebrates. 
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Can any one see a snail travel, and not ask mentally, 
"how it does it?" The method certainly is curious. A 
fleshy disk is protruded, and caused to project in the direc- 
tion of locomotion ; it is then spread out flatly, and while 
slightly adhering to the object over which it is passing, a 
contractile energy is exerted, and the little animal bearing 
its house is drawn onward. Thus by the repeated protru- 
sion, expansion, and contraction of this soft organ, in due 
time its journey is accomplished. Because of this method 
of progression on a ventral disk, all those shell-fish, or 
properly speaking, molluscan animals, so constituted, are 
called by the systematists, gasteropods, a term which means 
ventral-footed. And in rank these gasteropods stand next 
to the most highly organized of the mollusca. But some of 
these shell-encased creatures do not travel at all. Take, for 
instance, the oyster, called a monomyary, because the valves 
are held together by a single muscle. This sedate bivalve 
once settled, probably never moves from that spot. But all 



